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fall of the Premyslids the rule of primogeniture in the succession was
definitely maintained. This was certainly made possible by the fact that,
on the death of the remaining Pf emyslid kings, their sons were always the
sole male members of the royal house. But in this way the election of the
king became only a more solemn recognition and acceptance of the only
legitimate heir.

If the duties of the Bohemian king towards the Empire were diminished
by the Golden Bull of 1212, as time went on they became ever less.
Though the King of Bohemia in 1212 was only released from personal
participation in the actual 'journeys to Rome/ in after years, as the
power of the German Empire was broken, the compulsion under which
he lay to participate in the Emperor's campaigns generally ceased as it
were of its own accord. Rudolf I certainly extorted from the Bohemian
King Pf emysl Ottokar II, after the latter's defeat in 1276, an acknowledge-
ment that the king was bound to assist the Emperor in time of war in the
same manner as other princes of the Empire, but after some years, in
1298, Rudolfs son, Albert I, promised King Wenceslas II, son of Pfemysl
Ottokar II, that provided he was elected King of the Romans he would
exact no armed assistance from Wenceslas. Later, in 1314, the Bohemian
King John of Luxemburg obtained a similar promise from the German
King Louis of Bavaria, and so little by little Bohemian participation in
the Emperor's campaigns came to an end.

While the obligations of the Bohemian kings towards the Empire grew
steadily less and less after the beginning of the thirteenth century, on the
other hand their rights in the Empire and their influence upon imperial
affairs increased in importance. Even in the eleventh century the Bohemian
dukes appear at the election of the German king, and after the end of
the twelfth century especially they were accustomed to play a more impor-
tant part on these occasions. When, in the thirteenth century, the theory
began to be established that the right to elect the German king belonged
only to the three Rhenish archbishops and to the holders of the so-called
arch-offices of the Empire, the King of Bohemia, as hereditary holder of
the office of cupbearer, was also counted as an Elector, and thus attained
very high authority in the Empire. It is true that the first advocate of
this theory, Eike von Repgow, the author of the famous Sachsmspiegel,
wished from the first to deprive the King of Bohemia of his right of
election, on the grrund that he was not a German, *umme dat he nicht
dudesch n'is,* but his opinion was not heeded. Only at the election of
Rudolf I of Habsburg (1278) was the Bohemian king's right of election
denied, and the seventh electoral chair was adjudged to the dukedom
of Bavaria; but King Rudolf himself later (1289 and 1290) restored
to the King of Bohemia the office of cupbearer and the dignity of
Elector.                                                                                 & J

The great increase in the power of the Kings of Bohemia, to which the
accession of Premysl Ottokar I opened the way, was also not without influ-